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CONNECTICUT RESOLUTIONS. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ISAAC 'TOUCEY, OF CONNECTICUT. 


The resolutions of the legislature of Connecticut on the Nebraska 
bill being under consideration— 

Mr. TOUCEY said: A majority of the members of the present 
General Assembly of Connecticut have united in a resolution pro- 
fessing to censure me for the vote I gave upon the final passage of the 
bill organizing the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska. They had 
previously assumed the right of directing my vote on that measure, in 
opposition to my constitutional opinions—of making me a mere passive 
instrument in their hands, without the right to think or to act upon that 
Ssubject—and of kindly relieving me from the performance of this part 
of the duty which the sovereign people of the State, through a former 
Legislature, had imposed upon me as one of their representatives in 
the Senate of the United States. Knowing that I had formed a delib- 
erate opinion that the Missouri restriction line was unauthorized by the 
Constitution—was in direct conflict with its provisions, with the equality 
of the States, and with the right of self-government; that I had already, 
in conformity with this opinion, upon the first passage of the bill in the 
Senate, voted to obliterate that unconstitutional line, and to leave it to 
the people to govern themselves, and to pass their. own laws for the 
regulation of their own domestic affairs; and that so large and decisive 
was the majority in the Senate in favor of the measure that my single 
vote could not by any possibility change the result ; yet the majority in 
the Legislature had undertaken, notwithstanding these facts, to instruct 
me to reverse my action, and to obey them rather than my own con- 
victions of duty under the Constitution which I had sworn to support. 
And now the members of the General Assembly composing this ma- 
jority have stepped aside from their appropriate duties, have overleaped 
the bounds assigned them by the constitution of the State, and in my 
absence have passed upon me what they intend to be a vote of censure 
for disobeying them instead of disobeying the Constitution of the 
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United States. I know the patriotism and justice of the people to 
whom I am responsible for the faithful discharge of a public duty, often 
arduous and difficult, and to whom they are responsible for an un- 
authorized assumption and abuse of power, and I am not troubled in 
this matter. 

Entertaining still the opinion that the Missouri restriction line was 
without any foundation in the Constitution ; that there is no authority 
to be found in that instrument for drawing a line across the common 
territory of the United States, and permitting the citizens of the fifteen 
slaveholding States to have access to it with their slave property, on 
one side of the line, and prohibiting their access to it on the other— 
that the only power conferred upon Congress over the subject;of slav- 
ery within the limits of the United States is the express power of pro- 
hibiting the foreign slave trade, and the express provision for delivering 
up fugitives from labor or service—that under the grants of power to 
make all laws necessary and proper to carry into execution the granted 
powers, and to make needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property of the United States, Congress has no pretense 
for setting up a claim that any law of Congress is necessary, prohibit- 
ing the removal of slaves into a Territory where the people have a 
Legislature of their own, with power to legislate, subject to the Consti- 
tution, and have, moreover, the ultimate power of finally disposing of 
the whole subject—that Congress has no power to add to the number 
of slaves in the country, unless by opening the foreign slave trade, 
which, by universal consent, is interdicted, and will never again be 
opened, and no power to diminish their numbers, unless by inflicting 
distress and disaster upon them, which could never be vindicated— 
that while Congress has no power to enslave, and no power to liberate, 
the entire power of liberation is left exclusively with the people of the 
separate communities, where it originally belonged, where it is wisely 
left, and where it will be most safely and beneficially exercised—that 
all political agitation on this subject, outside of those communities 
where slavery exists, with a view to act upon them, to coerce them, to 
control them, or to accelerate their movements, is only evil to the 
African population, and tends only to remove to an immeasurable dis- 
tance all hopes of the amelioration of their condition and their final 
emancipation—and that this subject is the only one which threatens the 
separation of these States and the overthrow of the Government—it 
was impossible for me, entertaining these opinions, to vote against the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill, or to concur in the views of the majority of 
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the General Assembly, or to codperate with them in legislative war- 
tare against the Constitution and government of the country. 

I differ in toto from the united political parties which compose the 
present ruling majority in the General Assembly of Connecticut. I 
have never had any political association with either of them, but have 
been always opposed to both. I belong to the school of strict construc- 
tion of the powers of the Federal Government, in favor of the rights of 
the States. I am a strenuous advocate of the right, the capacity, and 
the power of the people to manage their own affairs, when organized 
with a Legislature of their own, and as strenuously opposed to any ex- 
ternal interference, from whatever quarter it may come. I have the | 
midst entire confidence in the people of every community within the i. 
limits of the United States, as the best and safest judges of every social 
evil that may exist among them, and of the time, manner, and measure 
of redress, and the most entire conviction of the policy and wisdom of 
leaving the subject exclusively with them. I[ am hostile to the power of 
any one community to domineer over another community. I should be 
opposed to a community composed of the best men on earth, if it were 
possible to ascertain such individuals, exercising irresponsible power 
over another community, unless by becoming part and parcel of it. I I 
am entirely opposed to the agitation of the slavery question at the 
North, where it has no subject to operate upon, as fraught with evils of 
the greatest magnitude, not only to the class proposed to be benefited, ; 
and to the people among whom they dwell, but as leading inevitably, 
unless arrested, to the subversion of the Government of the country. 
These have long been my cherished opinions, openly avowed, well 
known to the people whom I represent; and for entertaining them, and 
for the purpose of carrying them into execution, more than for any other 
cause, I am now entitled to a seat in this body. 

This coalescing majority have already clearly and decisively mani- 
fested the principles by which they are governed, and the policy they 
intend to pursue. They have appointed in the place of my late col- 
league two honorable gentlemen, of whom I would speak only in terms 
of the highest respect and consideration, yet belonging to two political 
organizations heretofore adverse and hostile, but now acting in friendly ) 
concert, the one strictly local and sectional, the other formerly embra- 
cing a patriotic portion of the South, from which, I think, it is now 
severed. They have proposed, by the concurrent action of both 
Houses, an amendment of the State constitution, by which the word 
“white” would be stricken out from the qualification of electors, as 
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they had an undoubted right to do, although not long before it had been 
voted down by an overwhelming majority of the people. They have 
declared by a joint resolution of both houses, in opposition to the con- 
stitutional action of Congress, their “fixed purpose neyer to consent” 
“to the admission of slaveholding States from any portion” of the ter- 
ritory to which the Missouri restriction originally applied ; thus assail- 
ing the Constitution of the United States on a vital point—the equality 
of the States. They have, by the concurrent action of both branches, 
passed an act in the form of a law— 


‘* That every person who shall falsely and maliciously claim, declare, represent, or pre- 
tend, in presence of any judge, commissioner, marshal, or other officer of the United States, 
that any person is a slave, or owes service or labor to any person or persons, with intent’to 
procure, or to aid or assist.in procuring, the forcible removal of such other person, shall pay 
a fine of $5,000, and be imprisoned five years in the Connecticut State prison,’’ and ‘ that 
every claim, declaration, pretence, or representation, that any person being or having been 
in the State, is or was a slave, or owes or did owe service to any other person or persons, 
shall be deemed, in all cases arising under this act, to be prima facie false and malicious ; 
and the truth of any such claim, declaration, pretence, or representation shall not be deemed 
proved except by the testimony of at least two credible witnesses, testifying to facts directly 
tending to establish the truth of such claim, declaration, pretence, or representation, or by 
testimony equivalent thereto.”’ 


To say nothing of the bill which passed the Senate of the State, pro- 
hibiting the use of court-houses and jails for the purposes of the fugitive 
law, or of the bill which also passed the Senate, incapacitating any 
United States commissioner, marshal, or deputy marshal to hold any 
office of trust or emolument under the State, both of which fell in the 
House under the assaults of the Democratic members, they have, by the 
act which I have recited, if it be of any validity, nullified the act of 
Congress commonly called the fugitive slave law. They have made 
it prima facie a penitentiary offence, punishable by a fine of $5,000, and 
by five years imprisonment at hard labor in a State prison, to assert a 
claim under this law of Congress. They have intruded into. the 
very presence of the judge of the United States, their commission- 
ers, marshals, and other officers, while in the performance of their im- 
‘perative duties, and attempted to arrest their official action by denounc- 
ing fine and imprisoament upon the citizen who shall dare to invoke their 
aid in the mode pointed out by this act of Congress. They have thus set 
at defiance the Executive, legislative, and judicial departments of the 
Federal Government, and trampled under foot the Constitution of the 
country. And this is the combined political majority, who have under- 
taken, without the least shadow of authority, to sit in judgment upon 
me, and to censure me for upholding that Constitution, and concurring 
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in an admitted constitutional enactment, which is based upon the equal- 
ity of the States and the principle of popular sovereignty, has received 
the sanction of both Houses of Congress and of the President, and is 
now the supreme law of the land. If I may be allowed to say it with- 
out too great disrespect to those who have participated in sending me 
these resolutions, I accept the vote of censure as the highest eulogy 
which that majority could pass upon me, and for the truth of my asser- 
tion, I appeal to the judgment of the people whom I represent, and to 
the unerring judgment of the country. 

The time has come, I think, when the issue must be met on this 
great principle of the EquaLiry or THE SrarEes UNDER THE CoisTI- 
Turion, Which lies at the very foundation of the Federal government. 
Without such perfect equality of political right among the members of 
this political copartnership of States, it were vain to suppose that this 
Union can long continue to exist. With it, the Union may be per- 
petual. Now is the time to meet this issue. After the recent out- 
pouring of the popular heart in the recent general election, no more fa- 
vorable juncture could arise for the solution of this momentous question. 
It is forced upon us, and it must be met. The untiring efforts, long 
persevered in, to direct northern sentiment against the existing arrange- 
ments of the Constitution, have at last, I fear, been crowned with a 
degree of success which may well excite alarm, unless the people will 
rescue the country from the danger which threatens it. The great 
Whig party of the North seems to have become thoroughly abolitionized, 
and to have given the signal which will expel thousands of patriotic 
union-loving citizens from its ranks. Separating from the Whigs of 
the South, uniting with the Abolitionists of the North, they have begun 
in earnest a warfare upon the equal rights of the States, which, unless 
arrested, will sever this country in twain, and sacrifice it to the lust of 
political power. But the people will again rally. The Democracy of 
the North, as often heretofore, will again rally with whatsoever there 
is of patriotism in the country, and will again unfurl the Fuac or THE 
Union as it 1s, and as it was intended to be by the men of the Revolution, 
bearing upon it in letters of living light, “THe EQUALITY oF THE 
SraTEs,” “THE EQUAL RIGHTS OF EVERY PORTION OF THE CoNFED- 
ERacy,” and will perish before it shall be humbled. 
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